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REPORTING 

The Price of James Earl Ray 

William Bradford Huie boasts of “one 
distinction. I guess I’ve paid more mon- 
ey to more murderers than any re- 
porter in history.” Freelancer Huie has 
other distinctions as well, but it is true 
that he uses money, lavishly if nec- 
essary, to get his story. Nobody was 
ever convicted for the murder of 14- 
year-old Emmett Till in Mississippi in 
1955, but Huie paid enough to get a 
complete account of the crime for Look 
magazine. Three years ago, Huie dis- 
closed the facts in the case of the mur- 
der of the three civil rights workers in 
Neshoba County, Miss. After a few 
midnight meetings with greedy Ku Klux 
Klan informers, he recon- 
structed the event for the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Once again, Huie has shown 
that money in the right hands 
pays off. Under the cautious 
eye of Attorney Arthur Hanes, 

James Earl Ray, the accused 
killer of Martin Luther King 
Jr., is telling his life story to 
Huie. In exchange, Huie is 
financing Ray’s defense. So 
far, Huie has not been per- 
mitted to see Ray, but he has 
received some 20,000 hand- 
written words, which he is ex- 
haustively checking out. Ray 
may or may not be involved, 
but Huie has become con- 
vinced that a conspiracy led 
to the murder. Huie plans to 
publish one article before 
Ray’s trial next November, 
then follow up with a book. 

“People don’t like this way of 
operating,” says Huie. “I don’t 
like it much either. But I don’t 
know any other way to get 
the truth.” 

Capricious Execution. Besides mon- 
ey, Huie makes use of a fierce per- 
sistence and an equally intense passion 
for the underdog. He is an aggressive, 
blunt-spoken reporter who makes it 
clear that no one is going to put any- 
thing over on him. When he does busi- 
ness with the sordid characters who 
sell him stories, he tells them: “One 
damn lie and the whole deal is off.” 
And few facts in Huie’s exposes have 
ever been disproved. 

It took five years of digging, but he 
finally unearthed the details in the case 
of the only U.S. serviceman executed 
for desertion in World War II. His 
book. The Execution of Private Slovik, 
was a fascinating account of how the 
military capriciously singled out this pri- 
vate, among thousands of deserters, to 
serve as an example. Then they thought 
better of it and hushed up the whole af- 
fair. Equally compelling was The Hi- 
roshima Pilot, in which Huie demol- 
ished the myth that B-29 Commander 
Claude Eatherly remorsefully turned to 



a life of crime after dropping the atom 
bomb on Hiroshima. Eatherly, Huie 
showed, had not even flown in the mis- 
sion over Hiroshima, and his guilt 
feelings developed years later under 
the encouragement of ban-the-bomb 
propagandists. 

In recent years, Huie has been pre- 
occupied with civil rights. As an eighth- 
generation Southerner, he feels an 
obligation toward Negroes, and he 
wants to be proud of his home region. 
After many years of traveling, he now 
lives where he was born, in Hartselle, a 
town of 8,000 in north central Ala- 
bama. ‘There is a decency about peo- 
ple here,” he says. He was happy with 
the racial progress that was being made 
in Alabama until George Wallace be- 



came Governor. “I suppose the reason 
I keep involved is that I resent Wal- 
lace’s effort to turn back the clock.” 

To flaunt that attitude in Alabama is 
asking for trouble, so Huie takes pre- 
cautions. He and his wife Ruth live in 
a house that is designed for self-de- 
fense. Every room has an outside exit. 
Spotlights have been placed on the roof, 
on the patio, on the lawn. Many of 
them can be turned on at Huie’s bed- 
side. “There are no shadows around 
this house at night,” he says. The house 
is also equipped with three Remington 
riot guns, one for the use of guests. 
Huie, a crack shot, also has a riot gun 
fastened to the front seat of his car. “I 
try to be prudent, remembering how 
Medgar Evers was murdered,” he says, 
referring to the Mississippi civil rights 
leader who was shot in the back while 
returning home one night. 

After Huie denounced Wallace on a 
lecture tour in 1964, the Governor went 
on television to tongue-lash the writer. 
Getting the message, racists made abu- 
sive phone calls. For four nights, a pro- 



cession of cars drove slowly a. 
block while Huie stood by the winao,. 
with his riot gun. In July, when a 
cross was burned on his lawn, he wired 
Governor Albert Brewer, pointing out 
that since Wallace is given state pro- 
tection, his enemies should have it too. 
Brewer agreed to give him what he 
wanted, and now the local police pro- 
vide frequent patrolling. 

Huie knows that the Ray assignment 
is a possibly dangerous one. He hopes 
it will be his last. He would prefer to 
write novels now that at 57, he feels 
time is growing short. He has already 
written five, most recently. The Klans- 
man, a powerful portrait of a South- 
ern sheriff who is pulled one way by 
the Klan, the other way by his better in- 
stincts; the Klan wins. Huie also hopes 
that movies will be made of some of 
his civil rights books. “One of the great 
tragedies is that we’ve never had real- 
istic films about race hatred in the 
U.S.,” he says. At the moment, a small 
studio is making preparations to film 
Huie’s book about the Neshoba mur- 
ders, Three Lives for Mississippi. Be- 
fore the film could be made, however, 
Huie once again had to go through the 
distasteful experience of shelling out 
money to scruffy Klansmen, who then 
signed releases for portrayal rights. He 
is confident that the result will be worth 
it. “If films like this are done with the 
imagination of Bonnie and Clyde, you 
can really move people.” 

NEWSLETTERS 

Subversives Revisited 

“The Golden Age of subversion” is 
over, says Editor William F. Buckley 
Jr., and he almost seems to regret it. 
Gone are traitors of the magnitude of 
Alger Hiss, witnesses of the eloquence 
of Whittaker Chambers. Still, today’s 
radical resurgence, thinks Buckley, has 
created a swarm of lesser subversives 
who bear close watching. To keep an 
eye on them, he has started a four- 
page newsletter, Combat, to be pub- 
lished twice a month. 

Combat is staffed by noted anti-sub- 
versives left over from the Golden Age. 
Its editor is Theodore Lit, who used to 
work with the late Fulton Lewis Jr. 
and was senior editor of the Conser- 
vative Book Club. Research is handled 
by Ruth Matthews, widow of J. B. Mat- 
thews, the ex-fellow traveler who kept 
the House Un-American Activities 
Committee liberally supplied with 
names. Chief consultant is Eugene Ly- 
ons, a recently retired Reader’s Digest 
senior editor who has written exten- 
sively on the Communist menace. 

Nearly 8,000 people have paid $24 
for a year’s subscription. In the first 
issue last week, a “Combat Exclusive” 
revealed that hippies had poured a “for- 
tune in LSD into reservoirs” with the 
hope of turning on the Democratic Con- 
vention. But their plans fizzled out, said 
Combat, when the chlorinated water 
neutralized the LSD. An item more col- 
orful than correct, since there are no 
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reservoirs in Chicago, and the LSD 
would have had no effect anyway. Com- 
bat also found it significant that El- 
dridge Cleaver, a Black Panther who is 
the presidential candidate of the Peace 
and Freedom Party, was invited to lec- 
ture to a group of summer trainees at 
the Xerox Corp. Cleaver told his au- 
dience to “liberate” a Xerox machine 
or two for the Panthers. He looked for- 
ward, ultimately, he said to a “black fin- 
ger on the nuclear trigger.” Xerox ex- 
ecutives endured the harangue in si- 
lence. Whispered a Negro trainee: 
“Nothing is too insulting for white lib- 
erals to take.” 

Too Many Powers. Earlier anti-sub- 
versive publications had the advantage 
of exposing a single, centrally directed 
conspiracy out of Moscow. Among to- 
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day’s anarchic rebels, there are almost 
as many power centers as there are rad- 
icals. So Combat’s attempts to link two 
or three people to oldtime Communism 
are not very imaginative. Columbia Uni- 
versity’s new acting president, Andrew 
Cordier, confided Combat, was “one of 
Otto Otepka’s State Department secu- 
rity cases, also involved in the Bang-Jen- 
sen case.” Even a reader with a long 
memory for such things is likely to be 
puzzled.* 

Combat makes a stab or two at hu- 
mor: But for the most part, Combat 
lacks the wit that is the distinguishing — 
and redeeming — feature of its parent 
publication. National Review. Combat 
makes its debut at a rather advantageous 
time, when right-wing and anti-Com- 
munist sentiment appears to be on the 
rise in the U.S. Even so, it seems a bit 
superfluous. Ideology of the right is 
amply available in the Review; news of 
the rampaging radicals is generously 
covered in the daily press. Combat will 
have to unearth a lot more interesting 
subversives to be worth $24 a year. 

* A Danish member of the U.N. staff, Povl 
Bang-Jensen burned a list of names of Hun- 
garians who had given the U.N. information 
about Russian atrocities during the 1956 in- 
vasion. Later fired from his post for “miscon- 
duct,” he was either murdered or driven to 
suicide in 1959. 
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